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RICHARD RUSSELL, ™.v. (S.N.Q. xiv. 16-19). 


BY W. H. CHALLEN 


Attention to the erroneous account of Doctor Richard 
Russell in the D.N.B. and elsewhere was drawn and much of 
the information in the above article was given already in 1933 
in the “Life of John Coakley Lettsom,” by Dr. James 
Johnston Abraham, C.B.E., D.S.O., to whom the late H. D. 
Roberts of Brighton Library and Art Gallery loaned his memo- 
randa carefully summarising the then available information. 

In 1892 J. G. Bishop in his “ A Peep into the Past— 
Brighton in Olden Times,” had given a detailed account of the 
Doctor as well as of Russell House, and his correct parentage 
was also indicated in 1862 by J. A. Erredge in his “Brighthelm- 
ston,” and earlier still also by T. W. Horsfield in his “ History 
of Lewes,” published in 1824. The last-named, however, in 
his 1835 “ History of Sussex,” gives the wrong facts by way of 
“ correction ” of his previous account, and, following him, the 
D.N.B. in 1897 and the British Medical Journal in 1912 
published erroneous details. Furthermore, the Dr. Richard 
Russell (1714-71), M.D. (Rheims), with whom he was confused, 
was baptised as the son of a Sussex vicar, not a London book- 
seller, and the man appointed (1760) physician to St. Thomas 
Hospital was a Dr. Alexander Russell (buried 1768, St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, London). ; 

Mr. Antony Dale, F.S.A., in his above article and also 
Professor Edmund W. Gilbert in his “ Brighton, Old Ocean's 
Bauble,” published last year, repeat, and thus perpetuate, certain 
other inaccuracies. 

That the Doctor’s daughter, Hannah Russell (who was 
baptised in 1735 at South Malling), did not marry into the 
Pepys family was evident from her marriage in 1757 to Nicholas 
Martyn, given in last year’s 8.4.C., xc. 152. It was the Doctor’s 
sister, Hannah Russell, baptised 1699 at St. Michael, Lewes 
(firstly married in 1726 at St. Martin Outwich, London, to 
Alexander Weller of Romford, Essex), who married William 
Pepys, widower and banker, in 1738 at St. Stephen, Coleman 
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Street, London, and her father’s name is correctly given as 
Nathaniel Russell in Burke’s Peerage under “ Cottenham.” 
A branch of the Pepys family therefore cannot claim descent 
from the Doctor, and the present Earl of Cottenham has been 
informed of this inaccuracy in the “ Genealogy of the Pepys 
Family,” published in 1887 and 1951. 

Further, it is not correct to assert that the Doctor’s son, 
Serjeant William Kempe (formerly Russell) left no descendants. 
While it is not known whether or not his two sons, William 
Kempe (baptised 1792 S. Malling, died 1814 Cawnpore), and 
Richard Russell Kempe (born 1794, baptised 1805 S. Malling, 
died 1827 Brompton), both of the Bengal Army, married, yet 
his two daughters married sons of a Royal Surgeon, and grand- 
sons of a still more famous Royal Surgeon, and had issue. 

The Doctor’s son, William Russell (1726-97 S. Malling), 
of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, who changed his 
name in 1760 to Kempe, and was called to the degree of 
Serjeant at Law in 1772, married three times : 


(1) in 1764 at St. Clement Danes, Msex., to Mary Sunder- 
land, spinster, of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster. 
She was buried at S. Malling in 1775 “ after a long 
illness borne with fortitude,” her M.1. recording her age 


as 47. 


in 1782 at St. Bride, London, to Esther Roe, spinster, 
of Serjeants’ Inn, who was buried in 1786, also at S. 
Malling, her Christian name being correctly given in 
the register, but wrongly as “ Mary” in the Bishop’s 
Transcript. 

(3) in 1787 at South Malling to Sarah Mackrell (baptised 
1768 at Newick, daughter of John Mackrell). She was 
buried in July, 1794, also at S. Malling. 

The 1797 codicil to his will made 27 October, 1794, 
“being doubtful whether I may recover from a wound which 
I received some time ago,” and proved 3 January, 1798, reveals 
he “ had long resolved to marry for the goodness she has shown 
my children,” his late wife’s sister, ““ Mary Mackarel, spinster,” 
and he made provision for her and such child or children “ as 
she may happen to be enceinte of by me.” By her he had a 
daughter, Mary Ann, who died young, but by his third wife 
he had, besides the two sons already mentioned, two daughters : 

(i) Timothea Kempe (1788, S. Malling—1863 Torquay, 
Devon), who married at St. George, Hanover Square, 
Msex., in 1809 Percivall Hare Earle, who retired in 
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1831 as Senior of the Assistant Clerks in H.M. 
Treasury, and died at Torquay 1867 age 82. Of their 
family, a son, who died 1873 age 60 at Torquay, was 
named Augustus Russell Earle. 


(ii) Wilhelmina Sophia Kempe (1790, S. Malling—1862 
Woodbury; buried Ide, Devon), who married at Ken- 
sington in 1816 Henry Earle (1789 Hanover Square— 
1838 Chiswick). He was Surgeon extra-ordinary to 
William IV and Queen Victoria, and a surgeon at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. He left eight child- 
ren. Of his six sons, one son was named Henry Russell 
Earle; another was Edward Septimus Earle, House 
Surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, who later prac- 
tised in Middlesex, and died in 1884 age 50 at La 
Couture, St. Peter Port, Guernsey; and another was 
Alfred Earle (1827-1918), who, after being an incum- 
bent in Devon and Wiltshire, became in 1867 Prebend- 
ary of Exeter, in 1872 Archdeacon of Totnes, in 1888 
Bishop of Marlborough Suffragan to London, and in 
1900 Dean of Exeter. One of Alfred Earle’s sons is 
Lt.-Col. Francis Alfred Ilbert (having in 1925 assumed 
that surname), of Bowringsleigh, S$. Devon, J.P. and 
Lord of the Manor of W. Alvington, Devon. 


Both these bridegrooms were sons of Sir James Earle, 
Kt., (1745 Rickmansworth, Herts.—1817 Chiswick), Surgeon 
extra-ordinary to H.M. Household and surgeon at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London, who married at St. George, 
Hanover Square, in 1782, Mary Pott (1754 St. Augustine, 
London—1831 Chiswick), daughter of the Royal Surgeon, 
Percivall Pott (1714 St. Christopher-le-Stocks—1788 St. Mary 
Aldermary, London), who stands not in need of any encomium, 
to whom he was apprenticed in 1762 and whose accident gave 
rise to the term “ Pott’s fracture.” 

Dr. Richard Russell was baptised at St. Michael, Lewes, 
27th November, 1687, not 26th November, on which day the 
register records he was born. The day of his death is given 
in the “ Whitehall Evening News” as Friday, 21st December, 
and his burial in the South Malling Bishop’s Transcript as 
24th December, 1759. 

An abstract of his will (1759-60) was given in the afore- 
mentioned book by J. G. Bishop. His widow, in her will 
(1762-64) requested to be buried in lead in the family vault 
at South Malling (buried there 14 August, 1764), near her 
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“ dear and well-beloved husband.” She left her messuage in 
St. Michael, Lewes, and her copyhold in Brighton to her un- 
married daughters in succession, while unmarried, and after 
the death of her last unmarried daughter, to her son, the 
Reverend Richard Russell and his heirs, or, failing issue, to 
her son William Kempe. Her last unmarried daughter was 
Timothea Russe)! (1724-1801), who survived her said two 
brothers and als» her sisters, except Hannah Martyn, who 
with her children were the chief beneficiaries under her 1799- 
1801 will. Brighton Manor Court Books, consulted by court- 
esy of Mr. R. S. Spurr, record that on her death, Richard 
Russell Kempe was admitted in 1801, with Lestock Wilson of 
Guildford as guardian (who was one of the trustees of the 
said minor’s father, William Kempe, formerly Russell), to her 
mother’s Brighton property consisting of 5 tenements, and 
that he sold these in 1821. 


There may have been at the outset a secret courtship 
between Dr. Richard Russell and Mary Kempe, but there 
seems to have been little clandestine about their marriage, for 
it took place in Lewes in 1719 at St. John-sub-Castro church, 
as quoted in 8.4.C. xc. According to extracts from South 
Malling, register in T. Woolgar’s MSS. at Barbican House, 
their children were baptised 1720-1735; oddly enough only the 
baptism of the last child, the aforementioned Hannah Russell 
in 1735, is in the Bishop’s Transcripts. 


William Kempe senior (1655-1720, S. Malling) may have 
considered Dr. Richard Russell inferior, but both originated 
from ‘yeoman stock and indeed Dr. Russell’s father and grand- 
father were apothecaries, and the Doctor proved the worthier 
man. It is also observed that William Kempe signed his will 
with a mark though it is not overlooked that this may have 
been due to incapacity at the time. 


Perhaps religion was also a factor, for the Doctor’s parents 
were members of the Presbyterian Chapel in Lewes under 
Thomas Barnard. His father, Nathaniell Russell (born 1657 
St. Michael, Lewes; marriage licence (Vicar-General) 1686; 
buried 12 March, 1712 (-3) St. Anne, Lewes) was a Deacon 
thereof, and his mother, Mary Russell, was admitted to that 
congregation in 1709. She was a daughter, baptised in 1659 at 
Uckfield, of Drew Ellis (1627-1673 Uckfield), a yeoman in 
1661 of Southeram in South Malling, and she is probably the 
lady who died 19 January and was buried at South Malling 
24 January, 1736(-7). At least three of Nathaniell and Mary 
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Russell’s children, though christened at St. Michael, Lewes, 
were subsequently in the same years baptised at the said Chapel, 
but these latter records appear to be available only from 1688. 

The 1720 will of William Kempe sr. evidences animosity 
for not only does he assert that his daughter married “ against 
my consent, will and good-liking to the great grief and impair- 
ing of the health of her mother, notwithstanding the many and 
frequent admonitions, arguments and persuasions used by me 
and her mother to prevail with her to do otherwise,” but he 
stipulated that Richard Russell, whom he termed “ chirurgeon,” 
was not to have any interest or power in the trusteeship over 
his estate should his daughter “be reduced to want,’ and 
furthermore that her eldest male heirs were to “ go by, call 
and write their surname Kempe without an alias Russell,”’ and 
even debarred the use of Russell as a Christian name. 

William Russell, the eldest son, born 1726 after three 
sisters, did not, however, change his name to Kempe until after 
the death in December, 1759, of his own father, Dr. Russell, 
and also until after he had proved in his original name, in May, 
1760, that will of his grandfather, William Kempe, sr., who 
had died in January, 1720(-—21), as well as the 1728 will of 
the last named’s widow, Timothea Kempe, who had died in 
November, 1728, without executing her husband’s will and 
had made sole executrix and legatee her daughter Mary Russell, 
Dr. Russell’s wife, who, however, renounced execution. 

The will (1680-84) of Dr. Russell’s grandfather, 
Richard Russell, who married 4 February, 1640(-—41) at St. 
Michael, Lewes, Mary Stonestreet, mentions property in St. 
Michael, Lewes, and lands in Ireland. He was apprenticed 
in 1631 as son of Nicholas Russell of Lewes, yeoman, for eight 
years to Robert Walker, citizen and apothecary of London, 
but after his master’s death in 1635 was turned over to the 
deceased’s partner, John Lorymer. Robert Walker in his 1635 
will left £5 to his apprentice Richard Russell, and named, 
among others, a friend, Thomas Brooke, of Lewes, apothecary. 

Dr. Russell’s grandfather is therefore identifiable with the 
Richard Russell baptised at St. John, Southover, 8 December, 
1615, as son of Nicholas Russell, who, in a deposition made 
in 1620, alleged he was then age 55 and had been 38 years in 
Southover, but was born in Rotherfield. 

Nicholas Russell was buried 8 March, 1631(-2) at South- 
over. His will mentions his messuage in St. Michael, Lewes, 
and tenement in Piddinghoe. He names his wife Margery, 
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three sons, Thomas, Richard (who is bequeathed £350 to be 
invested in lands), and William Russell, cousin William Quaife, 
cousin Richard Russell, clerk, and son-in-law Thomas Brooke, 
husband of his daughter Elnor, who is probably the friend in 
Robert Walker’s will, but is termed “ grocer” in their 1624 
Archdeaconry of Lewes marriage licence. In 1634 will of 
Nicholas Russell’s widow, Margery Russell, who was buried 
1 October, 1634, at Southover, calls Richard Russell her 
youngest son and she refers to the £350 bequest by his father. 


The parish register of Rotherfield, which evidences incom- 
pleteness, does not record the baptism of Nichoias Russell, but 
has the marriage in 1560 of Thomas Russell and Elynor (sur- 
name blank), who were probably his parents, his own marriage 
in 1592 to Margery Coe (a daughter of Richard Coe, yeoman 
of Rotherfield), and the marriage in 1588 of Margaret Coe to 
William Quoyfe, who died there in February, 1592(-3), leav- 
ing his widow with two daughters and a child yet unborn who 
was baptised there in June, 1593, as William Quoyfe and is 
the Ree William Quaife called “ cousin” by Nicholas 
Russell. 


Mr. Walter H. Godfrey points out that his house in 
Lewes, 203, High Street, was built by Dr. John Snashall, who 
in 1713 was an apprentice of Dr. Richard Russell. He sug- 
gests that the initials “H.S.P.” on the tablet in South Malling 
church are possibly those of the person who had the memorial 
placed there, in which case this was probably Henry Spence. 
It is evident that the tablet was not there when Sir William 
Burrell, Bart., visited South Malling on 13 September, 1775, 
otherwise he would have included it in his manuscript Collec- 
tions now in the British Museum. 


SOME MAYFIELD ROADS AND BRIDGES 
BY E. R. BURDER 


At 8.A.C. xci 181 it is stated that Furnace Bridge lies 
on the main road to the west of Mayfield and on page 183, that 
Wellbrook Bridge lies just west of Mayfield. Wellbrook Bridge 
is the bridge on the present main road between Mayfield and 
Butcher’s Cross. The site of Mayfield Furnace is, however, 
to the north of the village and Furnace Bridge lies to the 
north. It is worth mentioning that there is another bridge, 
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Woolbridge, over the Rother to the west of Mayfield, which 
is on a minor road from Mayfield to Horleigh Green. 


There are two bridges which might be called Furnace 
Bridge and efforts to identify the bridge have led to the dis- 
covery of two passages in Miss Bell-Irving’s “ Mayfield” 
which are to-day rather obscure. On page 13 she writes in a 
book published in 1903 that as late as the middle of the last 
century, the only route to Tunbridge Wells was by Coggins 
Mill. The last century must mean in this context the eigh- 
teenth century. The first turnpike to be built was that which 
passed by the old Furnace cottage. This is now a trackway 
only, but there are fine avenues of chestnuts and beeches and 
there is a brick built bridge reconstructed since 1945 over the 
Furnace Stream, and this is almost certainly the Furnace 
Bridge referred to in 8.4.C. 91. 

The second turnpike road is that described by Miss 
Bell-Irving as a short cut. ‘The obscurity arises through Miss 
Bell-Irving stating that the road passes Pennybridge. The 
property which for many centuries has been known as Penny- 
bridge Farm, lies on the east of the road from Coggins Mill 
to Lake Street. At the time when Miss Bell-lIrving wrote, a 
comparatively modern building lying to the east of the second 
turnpike road was called Pennybridge. This property is now 
known as Mayfield College. 

The third turnpike road is the present main road to 
Argos Hill. 

On page 176, Miss Bell-Irving speaks of the Hammer 
Pond below the new bridge over the Furnace stream. The 
word “below” is not very happy, as the Hammer Ponds 
lay above or to the west of the new bridge, this bridge being 
the bridge carrying the first turnpike. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Straker, “ Wealden 
Iron,” page 293, copies the passage from page 176 of “ May- 
field” verbatim, apart from altering the words “ cinder heaps ” 
to “slag heaps.” There is still to-day a large quantity of slag 
on the west side of the bridge over the first turnpike and in 
the south field between the two bridges. Mr. Straker adds, 
however, that the ponds are drained and the bays gone. The 
ponds are drained and the site of them can still be clearly seen 
to the west of this bridge carrying the first turnpike and 
extending beyond the bridge on the second turnpike. I do 
not feel so certain that all the bays have gone, as it is possible 
that the causeways carrying the first and second turnpikes over 
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the Furnace Stream are constructed out of and on the sites 
of two of the bays. Further, I am almost sure that there is 
a bay in the woods about 250 yards to the west of the second 
turnpike. This is marked as a bank in the 6in. Ordnance Map 
and there is a dip in the middle of it, which may well be a 
filled-in sluice. 

Mr. G. D. Johnston has kindly supplied me with particu- 
lars of the Turnpike Acts covering the roads referred to above. 
These are 7 Geo. III. 84; 12 Geo. IIL. 92; 48 Geo. III, 68. 
adding Pound Hill (Mayfield) to Pond at the East End of 
Fletching Street ; 10 Geo. IV. 57; 39 & 40 Vict. 39; and 40 & 
41 Vict. 64 (to expire 1 Nov., 1877). 


Mr. Johnston also tells me that the East Sussex Bridges 
Book refers to rates having been levied on Wadhurst in 1642 
and 1704 for the repair of Coggins Mill Bridge. 1 cannot 
think that the boundary between the two parishes ever extended 
as far south as this bridge. The rate for 1642 is printed in 
S.R.8., liv. 10. 


THE COVERT BRASSES, SLAUGHAM 
R. H. D' ELBOUX 

Some revision is necessary of the descriptions of the Covert 
brasses at Slaugham in 8.4.C. lxxix, 120-125. The earliest in 
date is that of a lost brass noted in the Burrell MSS., in 1787, 
as one covered by a new pew, with a loose inscription, shown 
by the parish clerk, of William Covert the elder, 1444. 

The earliest existing brass is on a fine ledger, which 
Victorian restorers deemed fit to rear up on the north wall 
of the south chancel. It consists of a canopy and side shafts 
(in part mutilated); indents (filled in) for two shields above; 
an armoured figure; two shields, the dexter restored blank, 
the sinister in part remaining; and an inscription below, level 
with the bases of the side-shafts. The inscription is to John, 
son of William Covert, 1503, and the armoured figure agrees 
with this date. 

There were once four shields; those at the head have 
been filled with cement ef the type used freely on the surface 
of the slab all round the armoured figure. The dexter below 
shows a clear cut indent, into which a blank brass filling has 
been inserted, below the level of the stone. That on the 
sinister, despite the description in Volume 79, only remains 
in part, and is of lead. It shows the fess between the three 
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martlets of Covert, but all below the head of the third martlet 
is missing. No filling remains on the fess, on which centrally 
is the head of the pin by which the shield is riveted to the 
stone, and while there is some indication that this may have 
been placed through an annulet, the ill-defined ring may 
equally well be the worker’s mark for the placing of the rivet. 
Both bottom shields must have measured 5 by 4 inches. 


It is stated that two shields, at present on the brass to 
Richard Covert, 1547, belong to this ledger. They do not. 
They are of brass, not lead; they measure 54 by 44} inches; 
and the cutting of the martlets is obviously by a different hand. 


In dealing with the canopy and side shafts, Mill Stephenson, 
in his List of Monumental Brasses in the British Isles, 
hedges by describing these as “of much earlier date” than 
1503, and the writer in Volume 79 follows suit. They can, 
on stylistic grounds, be assigned to 1440-1460, and the canopy 
is an interesting early example of the delineation of vaulting. 


It seems likely, therefore, that the ledger, with its canopy 
work and shield, is the memorial to William Covert, 1444, 
mentioned in the Burrell MSS. 


The figure and inscription were probably cemented into 
the indents of the missing parts, during restoration, from another 
slab in the Chancel, and, at the same time, two shields that 
belonged to the figure were misplaced on the brass to Richard 
Covert, 1547. Volume 79 does not state that on both these 
shields there is an annulet on the fess, and that in both cases 
the fess is argent, not ermine. One has the arms of Covert; 
the other, Covert impaling Pelham. 


Since John Covert of 1503 married Isabel, daughter of 
John Pelham of Laughton, and since the shield shape and 
workmanship of both are early sixteenth century, their ascrip- 
tion to John Covert seems satisfactory. 


Of the brass to Richard Covert, 1547, Mill Stephenson 
states that the effigies of Richard, his first two wives, the 
Resurrection and the Covert shield were all engraved c. 1525; 
that the figure of Jane, daughter of William Ashburnham, 
and her shield of Covert impaling Ashburnham, were engraved 
c. 1527; and the main inscription engraved in 1547. In view 
of the jumbled version of this in Volume 79, I have recorded 
it fully, and would add that both the Covert shield and that 


of Covert impaling Ashburnham are certainly by the same 
hand. 
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As to the Resurrection, stated to be mutilated, it is quite 
complete, and shows, not three, but four soldiers, each armed 
with a different weapon. 


It should be noted that, in Volume 69, Fane Lambarde, in 
describing these shields, confuses the issue by assigning legs to 
some of the martlets. In fact, al] are true martlets, but 
different shield makers had their own ways of engraving erased 
legs. 


THE IRON FURNACE AND FORGE IN ROGATE 
BY E. M. YATES 


Two Exchequer inquiries, made in 1589 and 1591, give 
further evidence of the iron industry in Rogate and reveal 
that, in addition to the forge at Habin,’ there was a furnace 
situated in Harting Combe. 


The earlier of the two inquiries was made by a special 
commission of the Exchequer into the possessions of Francis 
Fortescue of Harting, described as “ late collector of lay sub- 
sidies.” The authority for the commission was issued on the 
28th November, 1588, and the proceedings took place on the 
8th and 9th January, 1589. According to the depositions of 
the witnesses, Fortescue, on the 20th October, 1587, was seized 
of the moiety of the Manor of West Harting and had the 
reversion of the iron works in Rogate. Three of the four 
witnesses gave details of these works. 


Thomas Burton, the first witness, stated: “ that the said 
Francis Fortescue was further seized of the reversion of an 
iron works which before time was a corn mill, the fee simple 
whereof Francis Fortescue bought of one Peter of Arundel.” 
Giles Hays confirmed that the iron works were created by 
Francis Fortescue on the site of a corn mill that he had pur- 
chased, and, further, that until the Feast of the Annunciation 
(25th March, 1588) he had remained in sole possession. At 
that date he assigned the works to his son Edmund, and 
together they leased the works for twelve years to Henry Gleed 
vf Arlington and Michael Martin of Rogate, finding 5,000 
cords of wood each year and sufficient iron mine (ore). In 
Michael Martin’s evidence the works were described as “ one 
furnace and one forge and certain ponds, waterlanes to the 
said furnace belonging being then in the occupation of this 
deponent and one Henry Gleed by lease for the term of 12 
years for the which and for the wood thereof to this deponent 
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and the said Henry Gleed demised they were by the said lease 
to yield and pay the yearly rent of £400; and this deponent 
sayeth that he hath heard and thinketh to be true that the said 
Francis Fortescue was seized of the ground land and water- 
course upon which the said forge or hammer standeth in fee 
simple and he hath bought the aforesaid of one Peter and this 
deponent sayeth that on the April last he and the said 
Henry Gleed paid three years rent before hand and did there- 
upon take a new lease of the said Francis Fortescue and Edmund 
his son to pay therefore but 4d. by the year during the first 
three years and after the three years ended £30 by the year 
during the residue of the years by virtue of which last mentioned 
lease this deponent and the said Henry Gleed do at this time 
present hold and occupy and employ the said forge and iron 
works,” 


The findings of the commission, dated 11th January, 
1589, and summarising the possessions of Fortescue, differ in 
a few instances from the recorded evidence. The iron works 
were valued at £40 per annum, more than the reduced rent 
paid by Martin and Gleed, but considerably less than the £400 
per annum of the first three years of the lease. There is, how- 
ever, no mention in the findings of a supply of wood and ore. 


In the evidence given in 1589 the precise location of 
the iron works was not mentioned, or was not recorded, 
but this omission was remedied in the inquiry in 1591, when 
depositions were made before another special commission of 
the Exchequer* (investigating destruction of woodland con- 
trary to the statute of 27 Elizabeth I.) The authority for this 
commission was issued on the 28th January, 1591, on receipt 
of information from one Hugh Alley that Richard Bray, 
Thomas Martin, Michael Martin, Richard Michelbourne and 
Henry Gleed had been responsible for the felling and burning 
for fuel of 2,000 oaks above one foot in diameter, in Harting 
Combe and New Wood, between Ist February, 1590, and the 
date of the authorisation. The deposition of the first of the 
four witnesses, Robert Stonam, leaves no doubt that the five 
accused were not partners in this enterprise, but stood in the 
relationship of servants and masters. This was confirmed by 
Simon Cowper and William Marche, who stated that Thomas 
Martin and Richard Bray were servants to Richard Michel- 
bourne and Henry Gleed (neither Cowper nor Marche men- 
tioned Michael Martin, who on his own admission was a 
partner in 1589). Further, according to Cowper, Michelbourne 
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had only been associated with the works for two years. The 
testimonies make it clear that the furnace was in Harting 
Combe, and the forge at Habin. All four witnesses had been 
employed in cutting wood and making charcoal for the iron 
works. Thomas Chase had been thus employed for two years : 
“he sayeth that he hath felled and cut in pieces in the com- 
pass of these two years now last past in Harting Combe and 
New Wood aforesaid a great deal of wood for the use of the 
iron works aforesaid, but what oaken timber he hath so cut in 
pieces for coal to the use of the said ironworks he does not 
remember, etc.” Simon Cowper had been at work four years 
in Harting Combe, together with sundry other workmen not 
known to him, making charcoal for the furnace. William 
Marche stated that “ the said defendants have not maintained 
the said iron works with wood which they have had growing 
on their own grounds, but only with woods which they from 
time to time brought and provided of other men,” and further 
that “the said defendants do hold and occupy the same by 
virtue of a lease of one Mr. Fortescue Esquire as he hath 
heard say.” Further, “ that he was set works for the cording 
and cutting of wood in Harting Combe by Thomas Martin 
servant of the said Richard Michelbourne for the use of the 
ironworks about the making of iron that he hath cut divers 
trees of oak in the New Wood for the use of the said iron- 
works since the Ist day of February which he thinketh in his 
conscience would have made some sorts of cleftwares or sawing 
timber if the same had not been torn in pieces converted and 
employed to cordwood for the making of iron in the said iron- 
works, but how many bodies of such timber trees he hath cut 
out and torn in pieces he knoweth not.’ 


To summarise the evidence of both commissions relating 
to the iron works: there were in Rogate a furnace, with pools 
and water lanes, in Harting Combe, and a forge, with ap- 
purtenant water course, at Habin. These were established 
circa 1588 (the date is not without significance), and func- 
tioned as a unit in the production of iron. They were leased 
originally by Henry Gleed and Michael Martin, and later by 
Henry Gleed, Richard Michelbourne and possibly Michael 
Martin. The fuel came from local woods, and no doubt most 
of it was cord wood, but the original survey by Alley (which 
led to the matter coming before the Court of the Exchequer), 
the admissions of Marche and Chase, and a strong suspicion 
of bribery in some of the evidence, together suggest that a 
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large number of good oaks had also been used. The works 
must have been fairly substantial if they could consume 5,000 
cords a year. 


In considering the amount of woodland clearance due to 
the industry one of the entries in the 1632 ledger book of 
Harting Manor‘ is not without significance : “Harting Combe 
and Fyning Wood were formerly great woods, wherein the ten- 
ants of East Harting, South Harting, and West Harting had 
free commonage for pannage and mast and feed for all their 
hogs and swine little and great, and that some of the bordering 
inhabitants of Rogate and Rake and Terwick had like liberty 
for their hogs and swine for mastage and feeding .... as 
long as they contained great woods were not nor could be 
any commodious feed or pasture for great cattle or sheep, but 
the pastures of and in those woods were of small or no validity, 
and that the said inhabitants of Rogate, Rake .. . . do now the 
said woods being cut down and the soil cleared of trees receive, 
perceive and take more profit, and benefit of and by the herbage 
and feeding than they did to their own particular shares make 
of and by the pannage and feed while the said woods were 
standing .... 


The site of the furnace in Harting Combe has been identi- 


fied by G. H. Kenyon, Esq. It was by the Combe Pond (grid 
reference 41/815,269). Plenty of slag remains. 





Straker, E. Wealden Iron, p. 434, 1931. 

Special Commissions and Returns to the Exchequer. P.R.O. 
No. 3119. 

Special Commissions and Returns to the Exchequer. P.R.O. 
No. 2305. 


British Museum Additional Manuscripts. 28,529. 


FORESTRY AND THE TIMBER TRADE IN 
SUSSEX, 1560-1640 


BY JULIAN CORNWALL, M.A. 


Despite the great importance attached to timber in this 
county in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there appears 
to have been little or no attempt to practise constructive 
forestry. Most planting of trees would seem to have taken 
place since the eighteenth century, much of it very recently.’ 
The general attitude towards woodland was predatory, or, to 
be more exact, one of reliance on natural increase to make 
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good the wastage. The vast amounts of oak, beech, elm and 
ash were a guarantee of a seemingly endless supply, and why, 
therefore, should a man plant what he would never behold 
in its maturity? 

The “ Wheeles” of Sussex, Surrey and Kent were ex- 
pressly exempted from the provisions of the “ Act for the 
Preservation of Woods,” 1543, which inhibited the conversion 
to tillage or pasture of any coppice or underwood exceeding 
two acres in extent.2 The proviso in favour of the Weald 
was due no doubt to the necessity for making up a considerable 
leeway in bringing the proportion of land under cultivation 
there into conformity with that in other parts. In Sussex nearly 
one fifth of the Weald was woodland. Elsewhere in the county 
wood was scarce, except on the western Downs.’ Nevertheless, 
wastage of timber was causing statesmen such concern that in 
1552 the advisability of entirely shutting down the Sussex iron- 
works was seriously considered. But again all the iron work- 
ing districts of the Weald were excepted from an Act passed 
in 1559,’ which forbade the felling of timber to be coaled for 
smelting purposes. Another Act in 1581,° passed on account 
of the dearth and high price of timber for building and firing, 
defined the exemptions somewhat narrowly. Coaling for iron- 
works was forbidden in the case of wood growing within four 
miles of the foot of the Downs between Arundel and Pevensey, 
and within four miles of Rye and Winchelsea, three of Hastings 
and two of Pevensey. An exception was made for wood 
growing in the Weald within twenty-two miles of the City of 
London—within which limit coaling was generally prohibited 
by the Act—provided that it was more than eight miles from 


the City and the river Thames. No new works might be 
erected. 


The wastage of timber continued throughout Tudor and 
Stuart times, but the owners of woods must have been influenced 
by the 1543 Act when judged by the extent of the “ shaws” 
or “rews” which they left around their fields. A shaw, 
called a rew in the western districts of the Weald, is a belt 
of wood, or a copse, surrounding a field,’ and often comprising 
an appreciable part of a holding. In 1766, for example, the 60 
acres of High Noons Farm in Kirdford included eight of 
rews which contained 233 oaks. ,When sold in 1759 Crouch- 
land Farm in the same parish had 48 acres—or 16 per cent. 
of its total area—of rews. This would largely account for the 
large areas of wood included in the farms of the Buckhurst 
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and Robertsbridge estates in Elizabethan times.* The Reverend 
Arthur Young castigated farmers for suffering the continuance 
of shaws which, he says, shaded the land so that it was perma- 
nently cold and damp. According to his estimate 300,000 
acres of the Sussex Weald were thus affected at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.* 


The provisions of the Act of 1543-—which was made 
perpetual by 13 Elizabeth I, c. 25, s. 3—are worth examining. 
For every acre felled in any coppice or underwood there had 
to be left twelve “ Standils” [standards] or “ Storers” of 
oak which were already growing there, and which were to 
stand until they measured ten feet square within three feet of 
the ground. Where there were insufficient oaks the numbers 
might be completed by elm, ash, asp or beech. All woods of 
and under fourteen years’ growth cut down during the next 
four years were to be enclosed, or the young shoots were to be 
otherwise protected from damage by cattle. A period of six years 
was prescribed for woods of from fourteen to twenty-four years’ 
standing. The standards in any copse of more than twenty- 
four years’ growth were to be preserved for a further twenty 
years, and the period of protection after felling was extended 
to seven. The embargo on conversion of woodland to agricul- 
ture use applied to woods situated two or more furlongs from 
the house to which they were appurtenant. It may be reason- 
ably inferred that this legislation reflected the best practice 
of the period. 


Regarding “ forestry’ as such, William Marshall wrote : 
“The superiority of Sussex timber appears to be more 
owing to the Sussex soils being peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of oak, than to a uniform superiority of manage- 
nent.” 
This sounds fair, but his next comment is questionable : 

“Tt is ascertained by tradition, that at no great distance 
of time, even timber has been of little estimation: estates 
having been bought and sold without much regard to the 
timber they bore... .’° 

Either tradition was faulty or Marshall was not over zealous 
for the truth, so great was his concern to upbraid Wealden 
landowners for their backwardness—in accepting his views! 
The indignation of sixteenth century forest owners, could 
they have read this passage, may well be imagined. In 1587 
the woods of the manor of Stanstead (Stoughton parish, near 
Chichester), were valued at £7,310 out of a total for the manor 
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of £12,230; those of East Dean (near Chichester) at £3,903 
out of £4,429, and of nearby Charlton at £2,800 out 
of £3,730." A special coramission was appointed by the 
Duchy of Lancaster, 31 March, 1559, to enquire into un- 
authorised depredations in Ashdown Forest.'* It found, e.g., 
that Drewe Barentyne, esq., had sold 203 cords of wood to 
William Sanders, esq., at 19d. each; that Thomas Gavell had 
felled two oaks in Pippingford Walk for repairs to the hammer 
at Newbridge forge; that the Keeper of the same Walk and his 
predecessors had felled 360 beeches to burn for ashes [for 
manure] and ten for rails and firewood. And there were many 
similar cases. Woods on all lands, demesne, customary and 
freehold, of Robertsbridge were carefully valued, and the 
number of standards recorded in the survey of 1567. Few 
indeed are the surveys of the period which do not pay minute 
attention to the extent and value of woodland. 


Another comment of interest by Marshall is that owing to 
the demands for ship timber and fuel there were, in 1791, 
“very few woods of more than half a century standing... .” 
“The oldest wood I find particularised in my Journals, was 
then about seventy years old ....”'* Part of the interest lies 
in the inference of considerable afforestation during the eigh- 
teenth century, part in the reiteration of the laments over the 
decay of woods so common with earlier writers. But one of 
the most reputable among the latter, Sir John Norden, whose 
work as a surveyor took him to all parts of Sussex, denied 
that the wastage was serious, certainly less so than where there 
was little timber in the first place. As for the ironworks, 
the chief scapegoats, most could only work in the winter when 
the tiny Wealden streams were swollen by the rains.'* 

That great inroads were made upon the stocks is in- 
disputable. Driven to desperate measures to satisfy his creditors, 
the ninth earl of Northumberland sold almost £2,000 worth 
from his Petworth estates in the years 1585-95, and more in 
later years.'° Yet can this be truly described as spoliation? 
Spread over ten years it was perhaps not excessive, though in 
all it probably meant a substantial depletion of the stocks. 
And in any case the proportion of wood to cultivated land 
was high. It may have become higher since then on account 
of the county’s popularity as one of the Londoner’s playgrounds. 
It cannot be doubted that great quantities of timber were felled 
throughout the period under review. The demand was great : 
for fuel, for ship-building (at Shoreham because of the cheap- 
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ness of wood'*), for burning to ashes for manure, and for 
many other purposes. In the survey of Robertsbridge we read 
that on William Grysford’s copyhold called “ The Strake,” 
in the parish of Ewhurst, containing eight acres and forty-four 
perches of woodland, “ Part of the wood was felled by ye Lord 
and coled on ye ground and carried off to his iron forge 
[ Robertsbridge], the other part by ye Queen by Commission.” 
Also in Ewhurst lay a piece called ‘“ Hog Hobbes,” “ Whereof 
in wood on thest end and inclosed on acr. xvj da. wheron are 
left after ye Lords felling xxij storyers.” There is also the 
record of Sir John Gage’s sales of wood over a five year period 
as Hedgecourt, Burstow and Shovelstrode in Maresfield'’ :— 
£ 
27 June anno 29'*. To Thorpe, 1,000 cords to be 
taken in 10 years ... as, ae 
6 Feb. 30 To Thorpe, all woods, under- 
wood and trees on a 10 acre 
parcel, in 10 years ats 80 
1 Oct. 33 To Thorpe, 4,000 cords: 10 
years was a abe 
6 Apr . 34 To Thorpe, all timber trees 
and stubs from various 
places: 10 years ... 
1 May 35 To Thorpe, ditto from Bur- 
stow Park, tops and bough 
excepted: 7 years : 
3 Apr. 34 To R. Heath, ditto from cer- 
tain lands in Burstow, 
tops and boughs excepted : 
6 years site ne 
20 Jan. To Thorpe, timber trees on 
certain lands: 10 years ... 
19 Apr. To C. Gilman, all oaks, poll- 
ards and stubs of oaks on 
certain lands, saplings and 
underwood excepted: 7 
years - ee ios, 


It is unknown if many men took steps to propagate trees. 
The ninth earl of Northumberland tried, so it seems, to repair 
the damage he had done at Petworth. Writing for his son in 
1609 he grieved at “ being forced now for the full relief of 
your house at Petworth to sow acorns... .”'* An isolated 
example is provided by the lease of a farm at Chesworth in 
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1627 to Richard Waller, who covenanted, inter alia, to “ plant 
or graft six crab stockes or perye stockes yearely....”*” For 
the rest there is nothing to show that owners of woods did 
other than live on their capital. That they did not utterly 
exhaust it was due to the vast stocks available for exploitation, 
coupled with normal natural regeneration. 

Wood both rough and dressed was after corn the chief 
export of the county. The most important outlets for this 
trade were Arundel, Shoreham, Rye and Winchelsea, with 
Chichester and Lewes for runners up.”* A summary of the 
entries found in the Port Books for the port of Chichester is 
set out below, and gives a general idea of the trade handled 
by the more important harbours. The smaller export of 
Chichester and Lewes comprised mainly sawn wood. Hast- 
ings and Pevensey shipped a little firewood, but none apparently 
after 1600. Shoreham appropriately dealt largely in ship 
timber. Arundel, which began and ended the period shipping 
lumber and firewood, exported such large quantities of planks, 
boards and laths in the meantime that there is reason for assum- 
ing the existence of a large number of sawmills in its hinterland. 
Nothing has yet come to light about such an industry, though 
the wages fixed for sawyers are to be found amongst the Quarter 
Sessions Records. Barrel boards were commonly shipped from 
all harbours. The destinations of these goods were divided 
fairly evenly between London and other home ports on the one 
hand, and France and the Netherlands on the other. Arundel 
traded almost entirely with the Normandy towns of Fécamp, St. 
Valéry and Dieppe. 


Exports from Arundel and New Shoreham 
(P.R.O.: Exchequer, K.R., Port Books) 


Timber Sawn wood Sawn wood Firewood 
Years (tons) (tons) (feet) (tons) 


1566-80 1021 444.75 24,000 711.1 
1581-1600 860 1877.00 34,000 434.0 
1601-20 29 7.5 6,100 1.5 
1621-40 1277 326 -- —- 


Exports from Winchelsea (to 1592 only) and Rye 


Timber Sawn wood Firewood 
Years (tons) (tons) (tons) 


1566-80 73 16.5 2149 
1581-1600 4 55 240 
1601-20 2 7 
1621-40 880 33 10 
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N.B.—These figures are mainly reduced to weights as being 
the safest interpretation of many obscure or ambiguous 
entries, though not perhaps entirely accurate. The 
“ feet” by which some sawn wood is measured may be 
either cubic, or lengths of some standard dimensions. 

The apparent decrease after 1600 is largely owing to 
a decline in the standards of entering the books, and 
far more are missing in this than in the earlier period. 





Mr. G. H. Kenyon considers that most of the woods in and around 
Kirdford were planted not earlier than the late eighteenth century. 
I am much indebted to his kindness for facts relating to Kirdford. 
35 Henry VIII, c. 17. 

See my MS. Thesis, The Agrarian History of Sussex, 1560-1640, 
London, M.A.), 1953, Ch. Il, and Table, p. 26. 

Power and Tawney, Tudor Economic Documents, i, p. 231. 

1 Elizabeth I, c. 15. 

23 Elizabeth I, c. 5. 

Cf. S.N.Q., xiii, pp. 234, 292. Also Ibid, pp. 292 and 324 for 
notes as to the meaning of “tott,” a willow, which has been cut 
down with shoots having sprung from the stool, or an isolated 
clump of trees and bushes. 

See S.R.S., xxxix and xlvii. 

A. Young, A General View of the Agriculture of Sussex, 1813, 
p. 182. 

W. Marshall, The Rural Economy of the Southern Counties of 
England, 1798, ii. pp. 109 and 111. 

P.R.0O., Rentals and Surveys, General Series, Portfolio 15/76. 
P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster, Special Commissions, 14. 

Marshall op. cit., ii, p. 122. 

J. Norden, The Surveyor’s Dialogue, 1618, p. 220. Defoe called 
the complaints of over-consumption of wood “perfectly groundless.” 
Tour Through the Whole Island of Great Britain, Everyman Edn., 
ii, p. 125. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. R. Batho, M.A., for this information. 
Defoe, ed. cit., ii. p. 130. 

S.A.T. Deeds, Gage MSS., 45/16. 

“Anno regni Elizabethi” seems to be implied; the MS. is dated 1627. 
H. Percy, Advice to His Son, ed. G. B. Harrison, 1930, p. 81. 

J. R. Daniel-Tyssen (ed.), The Parliamentary Surveys of the 
County of Sussex, 1878, p. 69. 

Defoe, ed. cit. ii, p. 128, says that tree trunks for masts were 
carried overland to the shipyards at Deptford. 


THE OBSEQUIES OF THE SEVENTH VISCOUNT 
MONTAGUE AT BRUSSELS, 1787 
BY F. W. STEER 


Anthony Joseph Browne 7th Viscount Montague lived 
in Brussels from 1783 until his death in 1787. The story of 
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his desertion from the church of his forbears and his recon- 
ciliation to it a few days before his death is given by Sir 
William St. John Hope and by Mrs. J. A. E. Roundell in their 
studies of Cowdray mentioned in the footnote below. An 
interesting document found among the Cowdray archives re- 
cently deposited in the West Sussex Record Office shows that 
no expense was spared for Montague’s obsequies in that great 
twin-towered church of St. Gudule at Brussels before his re- 
mains were brought to England for interment at Easebourne 


on 5th May, 1787. 


The document, which has here been translated from the 
French, is useful as a picture of the preparations for, and cus- 
toms connected with, a nobleman’s funeral in the late eighteenth 
century. Readers may also like to compare this account with 
that of the funeral pageant of Sir Anthony Browne in 1548 
printed in S8.4.C. vi. 54-56. 


Account of the collegial service of Anthony Joseph Browne 
Lord Viscount Montague, Peer of Great Britain, who died 
on Monday 9 April, 1787, at 9 o'clock in the morning, 
held in the Collegiate and Parish Church of St. Michael and 
St. Gudule, Brussels, under the direction of J. F. Libau, 
priest, in his capacity as prior of the said church. 


Fis. Sols. 
Paid for the presence of the Masters [or Gentlemen] 
of the Chapter of St. Gudule ... aR. .. 38 10 
Paid to Mons. the Ordinary ie rod we 10 
Paid for the Vicars and Assistants , + 
For the Deacon, Sub-ceacon, Clerk, Choir ood 
children’s presence cee 14 
For the Master of Ceremonies, “Brewed: cross- 
bearer and staff-bearer- ... jas we i 16 
For the Alescien brethren ... - rt 0 
For the bearers of the four great ‘candles a 16 
Paid to the factory (paye a la puna for the 
Chapter cross... 12 
For the right of burial in ‘the earth aes 0 
Paid to the Master Sexton his right to make and 
fill up the grave ... 0 
For the handbell, bier, trestles and j iron candlesticks 2 
For the Master Sexton for putting up the bier and 
assisting at the offertory with his two servants 
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Paid to the same for the despatch of a death certi- 
ficate upon a seal of eight sols [i.¢., a fee paid] and 
for confirming it at the Town Hall so that the 
body might go out of the country without any 
difficulties x es 

For music sung during the service ... 

For the offertory ... 

For eight pauses of the menee bell lis e. "" tolling the 
great bell eight times) ... 

For the staging (and for the {projecting} bay) 
which stood on the altar steps, on the a 
and under the bier 

For the altar silver and for those who s set it and 
arranged the candlesticks and candles ... 

For the altar furnishings, black cloth embellishments 
for the celebration of Mass and copes of the 
Vicars ses 

For the trestles for 48 torches—ps tid ‘fer the making 

For the pins and ribands for fastening the Arms 

For the four Officers of the Supreme Charity ... 

Given in alms to the poor who came to the door 
of the church , nr 

For the carriers of the notes of peenmmmentanion't in 
all the churches for the repose of the soul of 
my Lord: printed in French and written in 
Flemish 

Paid to Tsertevens the printer for 1 ,400 cards an- 
nouncing the death of Lord Montague .. ba 

Paid to the same for printing 40 letters of recom- 
mendation ‘ 

For the orphans or childven of the poor ‘lied. 

For the servants who erected the staging, the 
torches, and lit all the candles in the church .. 

Paid to the painter J. Casteels for painting 68 
Arms, both large and small, and one large coat of 
arms on wood, which were used at the ee 
service for my Lord 

Item given by the order of Mr. [blank], executor 
of the last Will of my Lord, to the Ordinary, 
Vicar and Clerk of the Collegiate Church who 
administered the Holy Sacraments to Lord 
Montague nae ‘ss 
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For the Prior who delivered the 1,400 cards 
throughout the whole town in all the principal | 
houses to announce the death and the hour of 
the service of my Lord . 

Paid for the fee of forty- eight Masses which were 
said at four altars between 8 o'clock and noon ... 

For the two sacristans and the boys who served at 
the said Masses ... 

Paid to the Steward and his assistants for distribut- 
ing 400 loaves and the silver given in alms to the 


poor 

For the pall .. j 

The due for the hearse and driver 

Item to the Prior and Director of this collegial se ser- 
vice for making the account to the persons above- 
named, for debts ordinary and extraordinary and 
disbursements over and above the articles above- 


named ae on a ne si a ee 


48 0 


Received of Messrs. Daniel Danoot, Son & Company the 
sum of four hundred and forty-eight silver florins of Brabant 
currency for the collegial service of Mons. Anthony Joseph 
Browne Lord Viscount Montague, Peer of Great Britain, 
held 16 April 1787 in the Collegiate and Parish Church 
of St. Michael and St. Gudule in Brussels, at Brussels 
this 26 April 1787. Jj. F. Libau, Priest, in his capacity 
of Prior of Interments of the same Collegiate Church. 


The invoice was not carefully prepared, and there are 
letters without their accents, as well as some minor grammatical 
errors. A few points require explanation or at least some 
comment as to their possible significance. Mons. the Ordinary 
(Mr le Pleban) would have been an ecclesiastic having juris- 
diction over the Collegiate church which also had a Prior and 
priests to serve it. The payment a la fabrique pour la croix 
du Chapitre is something of a puzzle, and satisfactory defini- 
tions have not been found for les fréres Alesciens and for the 
phrase ‘un Extrait mortuaire faite [sic] sur un Seel de huit 
Sols.’ The precise meaning of the repetitive phrase concerning 
the staging for the catafalque is not obvious. 


The provision of small escutcheons and the large painting 
of the Arms of the deceased is of interest, as is the purchase of 
pins and ribbons to fasten them; these funeral accoutrements 
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are invariably mentioned in accounts of English funerals from 
an early date. Mrs. Roundell in her book on Cowdray 
(pp. 94-95) refers to the ministrations of the Roman Catholic 
clergy to Lord Montague, and payment for these services is 
included in the account. 
A separate invoice was rendered for candles— 
4 for the bier, each weighing 8 pounds 
6 weighing 3 pounds each 
42 weighing 2 pounds each 
24 weighing 14 pounds each 
96 weighing 1 pound each. 
These, with miscellaneous candles weighing 4 pounds, and 48 
torches each of 3 pounds weight, made a total of 414 pounds 
charged for at 28 sols per pound, a total of Fis. 579.12. 





1 Hope, Cowdray and Easebourne Priory (1919), p. 26 and pedigree 

facing, says that Montague died on Easter Day, 9 April, 1787; Mrs. 
Roundell, Cowdray: The History of a Great English House (1884), 
p. 94, gives the date as Easter Sunday, 11th April. The festival 


fell on 8th April in 1787. The bill quotes the date of death 
as Monday, 9th April. 


MEDIAVAL DIPLOMATIC 
R. F. HUNNISETT 


Although Mabillon' is rightly credited with originating 
the science of diplomatic, medizval justices showed considerable 
skill in distinguishing forged documents many centuries earlier. 
Thus on Thursday, 31 July, 1315,? William Inge and his 
fellows, Justices of Assize for Sussex, in their session at Hor- 
sham, suspected that two writs of novel disseisin returned by 
Peter de Vienne, the sheriff, were forged—one brought by 
Cecilia, widow of John Hawtrey (de A/ta Ripa), against William 
the son of John Hawtrey and Alan le Monner concerning her 
freehold in Petworth, dated 3 May, 1315, and the other brought 
by Alice, widow of William Norman of Southwark, and 
William her son against William the son of William Norman 
and others concerning their freehold at Woolavington, dated 
17 April, 1315. They observed that the writs were not in the 
form and style previously used by the royal Chancery nor 
written in the recognised hand of any Chancery clerk, but 
rather that they were corrupt and discordant in many places. 
Considering this an attempt to deceive the court and injure 
the crown, the Justices ordered the Sussex coroners to attach 
the sheriff, and those of his clerks who dealt with royal writs 
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directed to him, and also Cecilia, Alice and Alice’s son William, 
and to have them all in the King’s Great Hall at Westminster, 
on 15 October, 1315, before William Inge and his fellows. 
How this case ended is not known, but it is obvious that the 
Justices suspected the sheriff of forgery, probably with good 
reason, for at the same Horsham session he was accused of 


securing the return of partial recognitors on several assizes 
of novel disseisin.* 


Much more surprising than their ability to recognise a 
divergence from Chancery forms is the fact that as early as 
1306 the royal Justices could distinguish whether Privy Seal 
letters were genuine or false. The capias having proved of no 
avail, Simon le Fauconner was placed in exigent in an effort 
to secure his appearance at Chichester on Thursday, 15 
September, before William de Bereford, Roger de Hegham and 
Peter Malorre, Trailbaston Justices in Sussex,‘ before whom 
he had been indicted of robbing Nicholas Avenel in East Ang- 
mering of goods valued at 100 marks and of burgling William 
de la Landik’s house in the company of William Aleyn, William 
Dyn, John Chaury and others.° The sheriff’s return to the 
writ of exigent was that Simon was exacted at successive county 
courts until the fifth, when he received a writ of supersedeas 
in these words: Edward par la grace de deu Roy de engletere 
seignur de Hirlaunde et duc daquitoyne a veucounte de Sussexe 
saluz. Pur ceo qe nous auoum entendu ke Symon le Facuner 
noster vallet est endite devant sire Willame de Berford’ et 
ses compaynouns nous vous mandoms et commandomms ke vous 
sessez ke mes ne seit demande en vos exigendes de ci a la ke 
nous vous mandoms nostre lettre en teymoinance de queu chose 
nous ly avoms done nostre lettre patente asele desur nostre priue 
sel a seynt Auban el quincime iour de Juin en lan de nostre 
Regne Trentime et quatre. The Justices carefully inspected 
the letter, paying partcular attention to the hand and the 
spelling ( ad modus scribendi . . . et ad Ortographiam), which 
in no way agreed with those of other letters which had issued 
from the Wardrobe, from which this letter was supposed to 
have come. The Justices therefore considered the letter a 
forgery (totaliter falsam suspectam ét fabricatam). They asked 
the sheriff who had <elivered the letter to him and were told 
that it was Simon’s servant (Garcio), whose name the sheriff 
did not know, but Robert de Mockying, a known and faithful 
man of the city of London, had been with him. The Justices 
then orcered the sheriff to have Robert before them at West- 
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minster on 30 September. The sheriff duly brought Robert 
before them in the presence of Roger le Brabazon and others 
of the King’s council, and Robert told the Justices that at 
Simon’s request he went with John de Fuleston, Simon’s servant, 
to deliver the letter to the sheriff, being ignorant of any for- 
gery or deception. The servant, who was also in court, gave 
a more detailed account of the matter, but equally protested 
his innocence. Finally, Simon, who had been arrested in 
London, came and confirmed his minions’ stories, and Robert 
and John were therefore allowed to withdraw with their 
characters untarnished. Simon then related how, after being 
put in exigent in Sussex, he went to St. Albans, where the King 
was. On his arrival he asked everywhere among the clerks 
of the Wardrobe for such a letter in the King’s name, for the 
matter required his special command. Ultimately, a certain 
Master John de Wenge, hearing of Simon’s predicament, told 
him that he would provide him with a remedy and, although 
he was not of the Wardrobe, made him a letter and sold it 
to him for a pound, saying that it would be adequate for his 
purposes if it were delivered to the sheriff before the promul- 
gation of the outlawry. Simon then admitted that Master 
John had told him that the letter had never issued from the 
Wardrobe at the King’s command and that it had never been 
applied for there. Nevertheless the Justices asked him how 
he wished to acquit himself of the original 1obbery, whereupon 
he pleaded privilege of clergy and that he was therefore not 
obliged to speak without his Ordinaries. But because Simon 
was not in clerical dress, having been arrested in lay clothes, was 
untonsured (nullam habens coronam seu tonsuram), and no Or- 
dinary claimed him as a clerk, although he was slightly literate, 
he was committed to Newgate gaol, pending inquiries con- 
cerning Master John de Wenge and his own orders. The case 
was removed into Chancery by a cerciorari of 4 May, 1308,* 
and six days later he received a pardon for the robbery and 
burglary of which he had been indicted in the first place.” One 
of his confederates, William Dyn of Uckfield, had been par- 
doned exactly two months before for the death of Richard 
de Aqua, for robbing Simon de Serynton, for escaping from 
Guildford gaol and also for trespasses in various parks, forests 
and chases.* 


The main interest in this case, however, is provided by the 
forgery and its detection. Writs of supersedeas were invariably 
in Latin and under the Great Seal. Nevertheless, the Justices 
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did not reject the Privy Seal writ in French out of hand; they 
compared it in detail with other Privy Seal letters originating 
in the Wardrobe. It would be interesting to know how much 
importance they attached to divergences in spelling ; the spelling 
of medieval French seems to-day to have been just as personal 
and arbitrary as the spelling of English. But that there was 
by the early fourteenth century a recognisable Privy Seal 
diplomatic is a fact not without significance for the history of 
medizval administration. 





J. Mabillon, De Re Diplomatica (Paris, 1681). 
2 


Assize Roll 936 m. 10. The heading of this membrane erroneously 
ives the regnal year as 8 Edward II; that it should be 9 Edward 


I is proved by the diates of the writs cited and by the heading 
of m. 9. 


Ibid., m. 10. 

Assize Roll 934 m. 17. 

Ibid., m, 21 d. 

Chancery Miscellanea (C. 47) 81, File 6, No. 193 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1307-13, p. 71. 

Ibid., p. 52. 


Registrum Omnium Brevium (ed. 1634): Judicialium ff. 21, 28v. 
(bis), 56v. 


A NEW PREHISTORIC SITE AT BOST HILL, 
FINDON VALLEY, WORTHING 


BY J. P. H. CLARK 


In September, 1953, the discovery of flint flakes on the 
ploughed land on either side of Bost Hill, the road leading 
from Findon Valley, at the Worthing Boundary, to High 
Salvington, prompted the writer to examine the area (Grid 
Ref. 51/123072) carefully, with the result that a considerable 


series of flint implements has now been recovered. 


In the fields immediately above High Salvington and west 
of this site is the well-known prehistoric site, where many 
flints have been found, but no pottery (Grid Ref. 51/120070). 
Midway between High Salvington and Church Hill, in a field 
known as the “Strawberry Patch” (Grid. Ref. 51/113076) 
is another site, producing many flints, but no pottery. 


Our site lies on the edge of the Coombe Rock deposit 
which spreads over Findon Valley, and at the foot of the steep 
chalk slope (Upper Chalk) which rises abruptly on this side of 
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the valley. Sections of the zone of Actinocamax Quadratus 
may be seen in the chalk-pit (A on plan) at the Southern end 
of the site, at the base of the slope.’ Bost Hill has in common 
with the two sites mentioned above that, despite its large 
quantity of flints, no pottery is forthcoming. The flints occur 
at the lower end of the ploughed land (not at the higher end ; 
the land is on a gentle slope till it comes to the chalk) extend- 
ing for half-a-mile, in a line above the bungalows, at a level 
roughly following the 200 ft. contour. They may well be 
under the bungalows also. So wide an area has not been evenly 
examined, but it does appear that they diminish South of the 
Chalk-pit (A). Apart from a few flakes, the southernmost 
find of any importance was a scraper at (L) on the plan. 
North of Field (B) crops have prevented search. 


The flints have been brought up where deeper ploughing 
has taken place. The patination varies from white to blue- 
grey. There have so far been no axes, nor any outstanding 
work. Several cores have been found, one of which has served 
as a plane. By far the majority of the specimens are flake- 
implements; the only notable core implement was a very rough 
chopper (found at K on plan), 6 in. long, 3} in. wide, and 
14 in. thick, patinated white, with the iron staining which 
occurs on so many of the flints here. Of the rest, apart from 
a large quantity of indifferent material showing slight traces 
of having been worked, there are three good knives, a good 
round scraper, and several steep-faced examples, a hollow 
scraper, several side-scrapers, a.long rough implement worked 
as an end-scraper at either extremity, a few flakes trimmed for 
use as points or borers, and an arrow or javelin head. It is 
interesting to note that as Mr. Pull has pointed out to the 
writer, many of the specimens seem to be of mined flint. A 
large number of flint nodules were also observed, which bore 
marks of having been used as pounders. Pot-boilers are 
common over the whole site, but so far have not been noted as 
conspicuously more so in any one spot. As the flints all come 
from a depth, an excavation might bring results. 


[A Plan and illustrations of the finds and a description 
of them has been deposited in the Society's Library.) 





1 Osborne White, Mem. Geol. Survey (Worthing and Brighton), p. 62. 
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NOTES 


BALDY’S GARDEN, THE PAINTERS LAMBERT 
AND OTHER SUSSEX FAMILIES. (S.4.C., xc. 103.) 
The Reverend P. H. Malden points out that Mrs. Grace 
Challoner, the mother of the Roman Catholic prelate, died at 
Tichborne, Hants., on 29th March, 1731, and was buried in 
the old Catholic churchyard of St. James near Winchester 
Castle, where her gravestone recorded the date of her death 
and “ aged 62 years,” and she is also recorded in the Winchester 
(R.C.) register. She was therefore not buried 1734 Plumpton 
and the entry on page 124 should be amended accordingly. 

_ The date of the baptism of the prelate, 29th November, 
1691, given on the same page, was taken from Chiddingly 
Bishop’s Transcript, but in the parish register that is the date 
for the entry following the baptism which is recorded there 
as 12th October, 1691. 

He further observes that there is a surprisingly close 
family likeness between the face of the prelate and that in the 
portrait on page 138 believed to be the self-portrait of James 
Lambert senior (1725-88), the nose in which resembles that of 
the nephew, James Lambert junior (1741-99), in the right-hand 
silhouette on page 106, who was the one related to the prelate. 
He therefore suggests that that portrait may really be a por- 
trait—perhaps by the uncle—of the nephew. 

On page 119, line 15, “‘ Hackhouse ” should read (Thomas) 
Stackhouse. 

The 1767 marriage in paragraph (vii) on page 121 and the 
1757 marriage in the penultimate line on page 152 were both 
solemnized at South Malling, Sussex, and are not in the register 
of St. George the Martyr, London. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


SUSSEX WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. Our 
member, Frederick K. Challen of 42, Cambridge Gardens, 
Hastings, is working voluntarily on Sussex Watch and Clock 
Makers and their work from earliest times till about 1840. 
He would be glad to receive information as to the life and 
death (date and age) and periods of activity of such workers 
and of any known examples of their works now extant, giving 
brief descriptions. Would any member who can supply any 
such information communicate direct with Mr. F. K. 
Challen, who will refund all postages. 
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DENNE BRIDGE. This stands on an entirely new 
stretch of road made under a Turnpike Act of 1812 (for the 
road from Stone Street Hatch, Ockley, to the Horsham- 
Guildford Road). The old road, described as “a bridleway 
from Wood Barn through:Denne Farm by the ancient mansion 
of that farm over the River Oak to the White Sand Gate on 
the said Farm” was closed, but the Old Denne Bridge still 
remains carrying the road on the county boundary to the Farm 
and beyond. ‘The Turnpike Bridge was only 144 feet wide and 
had a single arch of red brick 10 feet span. ‘The parapets 
were red brick and much patched and rebuilt in parts, but until 
1954 the old white date stone was preserved in the upside 
parapet facing the road slightly right of the centre. The in- 
scription was “DENNE BRIDGE from/LONDON /33 
miles 1 Furlong/1812."”. An Ordnance Broad Arrow mark 
had been cut into the stone, which caused the date to look like 
1844. The West Sussex County Council entirely rebuilt the 
bridge in 1954, but the date stone has been given to the Society 
and is now at Lewes. 


G.D.J. 


CHAPEL OF OUR LADY, SHELLEY PLAIN, ST. 
LEONARD’S FOREST. (S.R.S., xxxvi, 8, 58, 169-171). 
Mr. Jack Bailey, a member of the Hyde Estate staff, told me 
that as a boy (c. 1898) he remembers digging out the sand- 
stone foundations of this Chapel fifty ‘yards out from the south- 
east corner of Shelley Plain. There was formerly a track 
from the Brighton road through the Forest via Shelley Gate 
starting half a mile south of the Black Swan Inn, which was 
probably the approach to this Chapel, but it eventually served 
only one cottage. Mr. Green of Handcross and I took out 
trenches across the site indicated in 1954, but found no trace 
of the Chapel. 

G. N. SLYFIELD 
[ Plan in Society's Library.—Ed. | 


THE LATE BRONZE AGE SETTLEMENT ON 
ITFORD HILL. THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1951, 2, AND 3, 
BY G. P. BURSTOW, F.S.A., AND G. A. HOLLEYMAN, F.S.A. Since 
the account of the first two seasons excavations on Itford 
Hill appeared in Volume XIII the Brighton and Hove 
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Archeological Society, by their excavations of August, 1951, 
2, and 3, have now striped the whole site. On the main 
area they have revealed the postholes of eleven circular 
huts and the palisading of the farm yards, while about a 
hundred yards to the south-east the postholes of two other small 
circular huts have appeared near the “ cross ridge dyke.” 

A plan of the settlement after excavation, together with 
a short account, have appeared in the Second Edition of Dr. 
E. C. Curwen’s “ The Archeology of Sussex,” in which a 
new series of letters have been given to the hut sites. Readers 
wishing to know the results of this complete excavation of a 
Late Bronze Age settlement are advised to follow the account 
of it in Dr. Curwen’s book (pp. 188-193). 

In the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society XVIII (1952) 
Professor Hans Helbaek of Copenhagen has published an article 
on “ Early Crops in Southern England.” In it he has given 
a detailed account of the carbonized grain discovered in 
Enclosure IV during the 1949 excavation, and the seeds of the 
field weeds which accompanied it. 

The excavators hope that a detailed account of the com- 
plete excavation will soon appear in the Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society. 


G. P. BURSTOW, 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AUTUMN MEETING 

This meeting was held on Saturday, 6th November, 1954, 
at the Pavilion in the Winter Garden, Devonshire Park, East- 
bourne, when Mr. R. P. Howgrave-Graham, F.s.a. (Assistant 
Keeper of Muniments at Westminster Abbey), gave a most 
interesting lecture on “ Westminster Abbey: The early Royal 
Effigies. New Discoveries,” illustrated with lantern slides. 

After telling us of the sad fate of many of these long- 
neglected figures in the London Blitz, and the labour and care 
which he had bestowed upon them to restore them to something 
like their original form, he told us of the researches he had 
made into the origin of the portraiture of the effigies, and 
showed how it was very probable that many had been carved or 
modelled from the death masks of the sovereigns. 

After a few words of appreciation had been spoken by the 
Society’s President, Mr. L. F. Salzman, tea was served in a 
nearby hall. 


N.E.S.N. 
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LOCAL MEETING AT CLAPHAM & FINDON 


After a wet morning on the 8th September, 1954, the 
weather cleared in the afternoon and some sixty members and 
friends met in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. Clapham. 
The architecture was fully explained by Mr. W. Emil Godfrey 
(in the absence through indisposition of his father) and Mr. 
Walter Jones (churchwarden for the last 29 years) gave a 
most interesting account of the fine collection of Church Plate, 
which the Rector had most kindly displayed for view on the 
Altar, and Mr. F. Bentham Stevens gave an account of the 
Shelley Family, who owned so much property in this part of 
Sussex. After tea the party reassembled in Findon Church 
(St. John the Baptist), where Mr. Godfrey gave an account 
of the building and after this members (by kind permission 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. A. Hartridge) were allowed to see 
the ground floor and gardens of Findon Place, adjoining. 

G.D.J. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


6th October, 1954. Present: Mr. 1. D. Margary in the 
Chair and 22 others. Twenty-nine new members were elected 
and the deaths of four members and the resignation of eight 
were reported. The Council expressed its regret at the pro- 
posed demolition of the 18th century drawing-room of Bright- 
ling Park. Mr. A. Boxall was elected Local Secretary for 
Sutton. 


Ist December, 1954. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in 
the chair and 19 others. Eight new members were elected, 
but six deaths and one resignation were reported and the names 
of 18 persons who had not paid subscriptions for several years 
were removed from the list of members. 


The Crawley Field Club was affiliated to the Society. 

Mr. N. E. S. Norris was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittees for the Marlipins and the Tarring Cottages. 

An estimate of £130 12s. Od. for re-wiring Barbican 
House for electricity was accepted and Mr. I. D. Margary 
generously undertook to pay the cost. 


The provision of Electric Convector Heaters for the 
Museums at Anne of Cleves House and the Priests House was 
approved. 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


277TH ocToBER, 1954. 
SIDLESHAM. 
Work on the Villa was continuing and would be continued 
next year. 


EAST DEAN. 
A corn-drying furnace on a Romano-British site at Lamb 


Lea had been discovered. 


FINDON (MUNTHAM COURT).. 
A Romano-British site near the top of the hill had been 
excavated. 


CISSBURY. 

Work on the flint mine had been continued and an in- 
cised drawing of a red deer’s head had been found on the 
chalk wall. 


SINGLETON. 

Three or four more medizval cottages had been found and 
in laying the foundations of the new church hall foundations 
of the Rectory burned down in 1666 and its cellar were found. 


NORTHIAM. 

Details of the 16th-century glass furnace in Great Goteley 
Wood (a mile N.E. of Northiam Church) and a map were 
recorded. 


5TH JANUARY, 1955. 
The Minutes of the 25th November, 1953 (ante at p. 68), 
referring ta the finding of a corridor Roman Villa at Arlington 
were corrected to “a possible corridor type Villa.” 


FALMER. 

A second T-shaped R.B. corn drying oven had been found 
close to that previously recorded, but a coin of Constantine I 
lay on the ashes. 


COCK HILL 


A lynchet system has been revealed by photographs of the 
recently ploughed area and a late Bronze Age cremation has 
been found. 


MUNTHAM COURT, FINDON 

The Roman bronze objects found on this site are (after 
examination at the British Museum) believed to be the pommel 
of a ceremonial stick and the toggle of a horse’s harness. 
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OBITUARY 


MR. HENRY CHEAL AND MR. L. A. VIDLER 


During the latter half of 1954 the Society lost by death 
two of its best known and most valued local Honorary Secre- 
taries, Mr. Henry Cheal of Shoreham and Mr. Leopold Amon 
Vidler of Rye. Both Mr. Cheal and Mr. Vidler had devoted 
much time and effort to research in the records of the ancient 
towns in which they lived. Both had written histories of their 
respective towns, which are and will long remain standard 
works on the subject. Both acted as Curators of local Museums 
and were recognised as authorities on local history, so that all 
questions which arose in the locality were automatically referred 
to them. Finally, they were both loyal and enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Society and, in addition to being always ready to help 
in any work which the Society took in hand in their district, 
had served on the Council of the Society. 

Mr. Henry Cheal, who died at Shoreham on 27th July. 
1954, at the age of 81, joined the Society as a young man in 
1900, so that at the time of his death he was one of its senior 
members. He was then living at Ditchling, where he was 
organist at the Parish Church, and in 1901 he published a 
History of Ditchling. Subsequently he became organist to 
St. Mary’s, Shoreham, where he lived for the remainder of his 
life. In 1909 he published “ Ships and Mariners of Shore- 
ham ”’ and in 1921 “ The Story of Shoreham.” His three books 
are all illustrated by charming drawings made by his friend 
and collaborator, A. B. Packham of Brighton. When in 1925 
the Marlipins was, through the public spirit of Mr. W. J. 
Burstow, acquired for preservation and vested in the Sussex 
Archeological Trust, Mr. Cheal became Secretary of the local 
Committee of management and carried out the duty until his 
death. In this long period of nearly 30 years he had rendered 
inestimable service and it was mainly due to him that many 
initial difficulties were overcome. 

In 1936 Mr. Cheal succeeded Mr. E. F. Salmon as local 
Hon. Secretary of Shoreham and this office also he held until 
his death. As recently as 1953 he organised a local, meeting, 
and notwithstanding his age enjoyed the long walk over the 
Downs to Erringham. 

Mr. Cheal had also served the Society well in other ways. 
In 1916 he became Joint Curator and Librarian at Barbican 
House, acting first with the Reverend Duncan Pearce and sub- 
sequently with Mr. John Patching. It was a difficult period 
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and the Society was much indebted to him for giving up his 
scanty leisure during the war and afterwards. He held office 
until 1924. By that time Mr. C. H. Chalmers had become 
General Secretary and as he was able to attend daily at Barbican 
House he agreed to take over from Mr. Cheal the duties of 
Curator. 


Mr. Leopold Amon Vidler came of an old Rye family 
which had been settled in the town since the 18th Century and 
had taken a prominent part in its affairs. He himself served 
tor many years on the Town Council and as a Magistrate and 
was Mayor from 1927 until 1929. He was elected a Freeman 
of the Borough, and at his death was the last surviving Freeman. 

Mr. Vidler joined the Sussex Archzological Society in 
1925, became local Hon. Secretary for Rye in 1930 and from 
1934 until his resignation in 1952 was a member of its Council. 


He published a History of Rye in 1934 and had written 
much on various aspects of the town’s history, including three 
articles in the Sussex Archzological Collections (Vols. 
LXXIII, LXIV, and 77) on Medieval Pottery, Tiles and 
Kilns, an article in 8.4.C., Vol. 83, on St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, The Numismatic History of Rye (British Numis- 
matical Journal) and pamphlets on the Parish Church, the 
Grammar School and Rye River Barges. On the day before 
his sudden death at the age of 84 on 9th Sept., 1954, he was 
correcting the proofs of his last work, “ The Story of the Rye 
Volunteers,” which has since been posthumously published. 

Mr. Vidler founded the Rye Museum and it was a great 
grief to him when the building was wrecked by enemy action. 
Many of the salvaged exhibits were stored in his own house 
until a few months before his death, when the Museum was 
re-opened in the Ypres Tower. 

He was also much concerned during his last years by plans 
for the removal of monuments from and levelling of Rye 
Churchyard, but he lived long enough to know that the scheme 
was being drastically modified in the direction, though pos- 
sibly not to the full extent, of his wishes. F.B.S. 


REVIEWS 


THE QUEEN'S BEASTS; BY H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
(Newman Neale, Ltd. 56 pp. and coloured and plain plates. 
8s. 6d.) * 

Rt Although this book has no direct connection with Sussex, 
it is of great interest to our members not only for its intrinsic 
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merit, but also because its distinguished author is a member 
of our Council. It shows in lucid language why the Queen’s 
Beasts (designed by James Woodford, r.a., for the Abbey 
Annex at the Coronation) were selected and is amply illustrated 
by Edward Bawden and Cecil Keeling and makes fascinating 
reading even to the tyro in Heraldry. 


G.D.J. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 1770-1843, By MISS HELENA HALL. (Charles 
Clarke Limited, Haywards Heath, \0s. 6d.) 


Many of us who are familiar with Lindfield and _ its 
surroundings were vaguely aware that a Quaker named Allen 
had been responsible for a colony of smallholders which came 
to be known as “ America ”’—and incidentally gave its name 
to New England Road, Haywards Heath. But until the 
recent publication of this book by our member Miss Helena 
Hall few of us realised the wide scope of his work at Lind- 


field, and the prominent part he played in national and inter- 
national affairs. 


In her most interesting life of Allen Miss Hall naturally 
devotes much of her space to his eight continental journeys, 
his frequent meetings with the Emperor Alexander of Russia, his 
intimate concern with the financial embarrassments of the 
Duke of Kent (but for his timely aid Queen Victoria would 
probably have been born in Germany), his contacts with the 
Duke of Wellington, and his founding of the firm of Allen and 
Hanbury. The book, however, has a special interest for Sussex 
readers by reason of the account given of the founding of an 
industrial school and the “ Colony” at Lindfield. Miss Hall 
tells how when William Allen first came to Lindfield in 1824 
he found a village with no school, and much poverty and bad 
housing. With the assistance of the Earl of Chichester, the 
Lord of the Manor, he set up an “ industrial” school, where 
the curriculum included much practical work, such as farm 
work and printing for boys, weaving, spinning and knitting 
for girls, and straw plaiting for infants. 

In the formation of the colony Allen was helped by Lord 
Chichester and also by John Smith, m.p., of Dale Park, Made- 
hurst, who purchased the Gravelye Estate of a hundred acres. 
Upon it were built 18 cottages for labourers, each with an acre 
and a quarter of garden, and seven cottages for smallholders, 
each with six acres of land attached. Allen also built a house for 
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himself on the estate where he lived—apart from his frequent 
journeyings—until he died there in 1843. 

The “colony” was still a feature of the district in the 
early years of the present century, but has now unfortunately 
been almost obliterated by building developments. Two of the 
smallholders cottages, however, are still standing. ,The School 
was maintained until 1881, when a School Board was estab- 
lished for the parish and a new school erected. The actual 
school no longer exists, but the dormitories and workshops have 
been more fortunate and the cottages into which they have been 
converted are still a pleasing feature on the north of the road 
at the western end of the Common. 

Miss Hall is to be congratulated on her narrative of the 
life and work of one who may rightly be regarded as a 
“Sussex Worthy.” 


F.B.S. 


HASTINGS AND MEN OF LETTERS; BY GERALD BRODRIBB. (48 pp. 
and 8 plates. Hastings Public Library, 1954.) 

This is a notice in chronological order of the various men 
of letters who have lived in or written about Hastings, with 
copious extracts from their writings and a list of novels in which 
Hastings or its district is featured. The eight plates are a 
delight ; six reproduce prints of the early 19th century and the 
other two are modern photographs. 


G.D.J. 


THE STORY OF THE RYE VOLUNTEERS; BY LEOPOLD AMON 
VIDLER. (Rye Museum Committee, 1954. 80 pp. and 28 
illustrations. Post free 4s.) 

The author needs no introduction to our Society. He 
corrected the proofs of this work the day before he was taken 
to hospital and his son (Canon Vidler) has given the whole 
edition to the Rye Museum Committee (4, Church Square, 
Rye), from whom copies can be obtained. The first Volunteer 
movement was in 1794, which lapsed after Waterloo, but was 
revived in 1859. It took various forms and names, such as 
Cinque Ports Fencible Cavalry; Cinque Ports Volunteers; 
Cinque Ports Rifles; Rye Marine Cinque Ports Volunteer 
Artillery; Sussex Imperial Yeomanry, down to the Home 
Guard of 1940. The author and his family took full part in 
these and the history is a well-written and interesting study 
and record of Local Patriotism. 


G.D.J. 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited io join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archzological 

importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full particulars 
and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


THe Hon. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o British Museum, Lonnox, W.C.1. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 90 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration Work 
and Model Farm Building. 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 8 





Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves’ House is vested in the Sussex Archzological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which tegether form 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest's 
House, West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary 
road between Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society 
should make a point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full 
particulars will be found ‘in S.4.C., Vol. 78. 

[P.T.O. 








GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries | Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PrippD.e, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 
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Holleyman & Treacher | 
Limited 
Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well 
classified stock of over 50,000 volumes. 
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Books on Sussex, Archeology, History 
and Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 
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Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of- 
print and rare books sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a spec- 
iality. A large stock of piano, orchestral, 
organ and vocal scores is kept carefully 
classified for your inspection. Music 
catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always 
show our unique collection of early 
Sussex maps, prints and water colours. 


_ . 


Libraries Purchased 
a 
21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone -Brighton 28007 
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Farncomer & Co. (1928) Lrp., Printers, Lewes 








